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STEEL 

The  greatest  possible  quantity  of  steel  is  wanted  for  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  war  which  will  take  place  this  year. 
The  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  agreement  to 
open  the  Second  Front  on  the  Continent  in  1942  means  that 
Britain’s  steel  output  must  be  pushed  up  to  its  uttermost  limits 
of  production  right  away. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  or 
ignore  the  sacrifices  we  are  called  upon  to  make  if  the  perils 
that  still  threaten  are  to  be  overcome.  If  we  should  fall  into  a 
self-satisfied  mood,  thinking  that  we  have  no  need  to  make 
greater  efforts  than  ever,  we  should  be  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis. 

The  enemy  is  making  his  supreme  effort  this  year.  Hitler 
knows  it  is  now  or  never.  He  fears  the  Red  Army’s  offensive 
and  the  growing  revolt  in  his  rear.  He  fears  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Allies.  Hitler  cannot  afford  to  wait.  He  will 
fling  everything  into  the  battle  to  try  to  snatch  a  military  decision. 

The  Allies,  too,  are  not  going  to  wait.  They  also  intend  to 
make  their  supreme  effort  this  year.  Everything  we  cherish,  all 
our  hopes  of  the  future,  all  our  hard-won  rights  and  customs, 
even  our  national  independence  depends  on  taking  this  offensive 
now,  and  opening  the  Second  Front  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  is  not  only  a  military  all-out  effort  that  is  called  for.  The 
strategy  of  this  offensive  must  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
factories,  where  a  great  campaign  must  be  waged  by  the  workers 
for  increased  output  of  every  kind  of  weapon. 

Everything  Depends  on  Steel 

Steel  is  the  most  important  single  material  of  war.  The  whole 
scale  of  the  imtiistrial  effort  depends  on  the  level  of  its 
production. 

In  every  industry  making  weapons,  workers  depend  on  steel. 
In  every  branch  of  the  fighting  services  and  the  merchant  navy, 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  depend  on  steel  for  the  tools  “to 
finish  the  job.’’ 

Modem  warfare  has  a  steel  hunger  that  cannot  be  satfefied. 
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In  the  Battle  for  Moscow,  in  six  weeks  the  Nazis  lost  2,200  tanks, 
equal  to  more  than  75,000  tons  of  steel.  They  also  lost  enough 
motor  transport  to  equip  5-6  motorised  divisions,  enough  guns 
to  arm  55-60  army  divisions.  The  losses  of  our  Soviet  Ally, 
while  not  nearly  so  great,  were  serious  enough.  The  weight  of 
shells  and  bombs  used  must  have  been  on  an  enormous  scale. 
To  think  in  terms  of  a  pre-war  output  of  steel,  or  of  last  war 
methods,  when  in  less  than  a  year,  on  the  Eastern  Front,  more 
Nazis  have  been  destroyed  than  the  total  German  losses  of  the 
last  war,  would  be  completely  ridiculous. 

The  wastage  and  destruction  that  modern  warfare  involves  is 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  few  days  of  battle  can  swallow  several 
months’  output  of  steel. 

What  this  means  must  be  faced.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
beat  the  Nazis.  Steel  must  be  produced  to  the  uttermost  limits 
of  our  capacity. 

If  our  bombing  attack,  our  sea  operations  and  our  land  offen¬ 
sives  are  to  proceed  with  mounting  fury  and  with  the  necessary 
overwhelming  might  of  armaments,  “  the  sky  ”  should  be  the 
limit  of  steel  output  for  the  battles  of  1942. 

Britain’s  Output  Reduced 

In  spite  of  this,  output  of  steel  last  year  was  lower  than  it 
has  been  for  four  years. 

In  1937,  the  best  pre-war  year,  just  over  13  million  tons  were 
turned  out.  The  capacity  of  the  industry  was  estimated  at  14^ 
million  tons.  This  means  that  production  was  88  per  cent,  of 
what  could  have  been  achieved  with  existing  plant. 

Since  then,  capacity  has  been  increased,  but  output  is  lower. 
This  year,  it  is  no  secret  that  steel  production  is  expected  to 
fall  or  at  least  to  remain  stationary,  unless  energetic  steps  are 
taken. 

Which  means  (hat  production  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four- 
fifths  of  what  the  existing  plant  could  produce. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  is  not  aware  of  the  situation.  The 
people  must  be  told  the  facts  and  shown  how  an  increase  can 
be  won.  This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  fulfil  these  purposes. 

Workers  in  the  shipyards,  mines  and  factories,  held  up  because 
of  lack  of  materials,  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  steel  industry 
is  working  to  full-  capacity.  This  is  not  true. 

It  is  true  that  the  production  of  most  weapons  is  increasing. 
But  this  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  steel  output,  but  to  switching 
the  present  level  of  steel  supplies  over  to  the  manufacture  of 
weapons,  and  stopping  its  use  for  normal  peace-time  purposes. 
The  production  of  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lagging  behind 
what  is  required,  and  for  this  an  increase  in  steel  supplies  is 
imperative. 
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The  familiar  excuse  “  there’s  a  war  on,”  used  by  the  com¬ 
placent  to  cover  up  shortcomings,  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  if 
the  steel  industry  were  working  to  full  capacity,  and  if  steps 
were  taken  to  increase  capacity,  not  only  would  present  shortages 
be  overcome,  but  a  far  greater  output  of  war  weapons  could  be 
obtained. 

Occasionally,  reports  like  these  shed  some  light  on  the  state 
of  the  industry  : 

“  Orders  continue  to  flow  into  the  steelworks  in  increasing 
volume  .  .  .  demand  is  ahead  of  production  .  .  .  most  of  the 
plate  mills  are  now  rolling  tank  armoured  plates  of  which 
ever  increasing  quantities  are  required.”  In  the  North-East, 
“  The  pressing  demand  for  special  alloy  steels  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  market,  and  although  bigger 
outputs  have  been  achieved,  supplies  are  still  inadequate;” 

{Iron  and  Steel,  March,  1942.) 

Steel  Controllers  are  Satisfied 

In  spite  of  facts  like  these,  the  Steel  Control  appears  to  bo 
satisfied.  In  a  review  of  the  industry  last  year,  they  said :  “  TTie 
country  is  now  in  the  gratifying  position  of  being  able  to  meet 
all  demands  for  raw  steel.”  [The  Times,  August  7,  1941.) 

A  couple  of  months  later,  in  answer  to  critics,  they  admitted 
that  a  higher  output  could  be  obtained  if  existing  stocks  of 
law  materials  were  fed  more  swiftly  into  the  furnaces  but 
because  it  ”  would  be  a  mistake  from  the  long-term  point  of 
view,'’  they  were  against  it\  {Financial  News,  October  8,  1941.) 

This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  extraordinary  situation. 
There  has  been  a  steep  reduction  in  steel  output  at  a  time  when 
it  is  more  vital  than  ever  to  get  an  increase.  But  the  Steel 
Control,  because  of  “  long-term  ”  interests,  is  against  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase. 

The  workers  in  industry  and  others  who  want  to  go  all  out 
for  victory  in  1942,  might  well  ask  how  far  this  Steel  Control 
policy  is  responsible  for  the  country’s  strategy  of  “  1943  or 
1944,”  a  strategy  which  has  so  often  resulted  in  the  verdict  “  too 
late  and  too  little  ”! 

We  Cannot  be  Satisfied 

The  Nazis  have  geared  the  whole  of  Europe’s  steel  producing 
resources  to  their  war  machine.  Combined  German,  European 
and  Scandinavian  output  is  estimated  at  40  million  tons.  Japan 
produces  7  million  tons.  Axis  production  since  the  war  has 
increased. 

Although  American  output  has  increased  by  nearly  10  million 
tons  since  the  war  started,  and  stands  at  about  90  million  tons, 
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and  Soviet  production  increased  from  19  millkm  in  1939,  to 
21  million  tons  in  1940,  Britain’s  has  fallen.  Some  peo^^e  add 
the  combined  Allied  output  together,  and  try  to  soothe  the 
critics  by  showing  that  we  have  120  million  tons  and  the  Axis 
only  about  50  million. 

Unfortunately  potential  superiority  does  not  always  mean 
superiority  in  practice.  It  would  be  splendid  if  all  our  combined 
steel  output  could  be  concentrated  at  one  point  at  any  given 
moment,  as  Axis  production  can  be.  But  whereas  Nazi  Germany 
can  use  rail  and  road  transport  to  draw  supplies  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  American  steel  must  come  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  Atlantic  if  it  is  to  be  used  by  Britain. 

The  demands  on  limited  shipping  do  not  permit  of  extensive 
steel  imports,  except  at  the  expense  of  other  essential  war 
materials,  including  the  finished  weapons  of  war.  America’s 
steel  industry  is  not  yet  switched  completely  over  for  war 
purposes,  and  they  have  their  own  war  programme  to  consider, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Allies  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Red  Army,  fighting  the  main  battle 
of  the  United  Nations,  on  a  2,000  mile  front,  needs  not  only 
its  own  steel  production,  but  every  ounce  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
every  possible  increase  in  the  number  of  tahks  and  aircraft  that 
the  other  Allies  can  send. 

Far  from  being  satisfied  with  present  production,  we  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  get  greater  quantities  of  steel  right 
away  for  the  needs  of  1942. 

Why  Production  is  Lower 

Why  is  output  lower  than  in  1937?  The  capacity  of  the 
industry  is  greater  than  then,  and  although  in  general  we  lag 
behind  the  most  advanced  techniques,  some  of  our  plants  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  During  the  past  few  years,  very 
up-to-date  plant  has  been  constructed  in  some  areas.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  our  equipment  that  is  the  chief  reason,  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  we  do  not  possess  the  skill.  Our  steel  woiicers 
and  technicians  are  second  to  none. 

Although  the  war  has  presented  many  new  technical  problems 
to  Britain’s  steel  industry,  the  main  causes  of  the  fall  in  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  attributed  to  the  following; 

The  capture  by  the  enemy  of  sources  of  high-grade  iron  ore 
and  our  slowness  to  replace  these  with  home  supplies  of 
Low-grade  ore; 

The  slow  collection  and  use  of  scrap  iron; 

The  unwillingness  of  the  steel  monopolists  to  expand  the 
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industry  because  of  their  fears  for  their  post-war  profits; 
and 

The  fact  that  the  steel  industry  is  not  under  an  independent 
control  by  the  Government,  but  is  in  the  control  of  the 
steel  monopolists  themselves. 

A  Plan  for  Immediate  Increase 
in  Production 

Any  programme  to  get  an  immediate  increase  in  steel  produc¬ 
tion  must  deal  with  these  points. 

First  on  the  list  is  the  collection  and  use  of  scrap  iroit. 

Scrap  Iron :  This  forms  the  bulk  of  the  material  used  in  many 
districts  for  open-hearth  steel  furnaces.  For  some  considerable 
time  it  has  been  imported  into  Britain  from  America,  but  the 
Atlantic  Battle  has  restricted  such  imports. 

The  collection  of  scrap  is  a  vital  necessity.  A  real  drive  by 
the  Government,  backed  up  by  local  authorities  and  the  trade 
union  movement,  is  requir^. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  took  the  scrap  trade  under 
its  wing  some  years  ago,  and  carefully  preserved  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  which  was  calculated  to  keep  the  price  of  scrap  iron  low. 
To  retain  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  official  merchants,  the 
Federation  has  a  high  entrance  fee  and  plenty  of  rules. 
Because  of  this  set-up  and  because  of  the  Federation’s  policy 
of  hoarding  raw  materials,  in  case  there  might  be  a  shortage 
later  on,  the  collection  and  use  of  scrap  has  lagged.  Yet  it  is 
absolutely  vital  to  speed  the  flow  of  scrap  if  steel  output  is  to 
be  increased  or  even  maintained. 

The  importance  of  this  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  one 
million  tons  of  scrap  iron  can  produce  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
steel.  But  the  merchants’  yards  are  choked  with  scrap,  sorting 
work  is  seriously  hampered,  and  enormous  quantities  all  over  the 
country  remain  untouched. 

One  obvious  way  to  bring  in  more  is  to  feed  that  already 
collected  to  the  furnaces.  Another  is  to  get  a  direct  flow  from 
the  site  to  the  furnaces  wherever  possible.  The  machinery  is  now 
available.  Since  the  monopoly  Federation  failed  to  get  the  scrap 
moving,  the  task  of  obtaining  the  extra  40,000  tons  a  month, 
estimated  to  be  needed  over  and  above  normal  collections,  was 
given  to  the  Ministry  of  Works  and  Buildings.  To  demolish  and 
collect,  this  department  can  call  on  the  services  of  the  100,000- 
strong  mobile  corps  of  building  labour,  in  addition  to  the  help  of 
the  merchants. 

The  Ministry  is  attempting  to  locate  and  free  the  really  big 
stuff  available  in  the  form  of  disused  pit-head  gear,  piers  and 
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derelict  or  semi-derelict  structures  of  all  kinds,  in  addition  to  the 
masses  of  scrap  half  buried  in  nearly  every  factory  and  shipyard. 
It  is  hampered  by  innumerable  legal  restrictions  and  the 
reluctance  of  owners  to  part — except  at  a  price. 

The  Govmunent  already  has  powers  to  control  all  property. 
These  powers  must  be  used  to  set  aside  every  obstacle  to  the 
collection  of  scrap  iron.  We  must  get  the  materials  first,  and 
argue  about  payment  and  the  “  rights  ”  of  vested  interests  after¬ 
wards. 

At  present  the  controlled  price  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  steel  works.  Hence 
that  furthest  from  the  works  tends  to  be  neglected.  The 
merchants,  especially,  like  to  concentrate  on  the  near  and  easy 
stuff  and  on  the  blitz  scrap  full  of  “  hidden  treasure  ”  in  the  form 
of  lead  and  other  more  valuable  metals. 

A  simple  system  of  varying  the  price  of  scrap  in  different  areas 
would  help  to  make  allowances  for  increased  transport  charges. 

But  the  workers  throughout  industry  themselves  must  take  a 
hand.  On  them  falls  the  main  responsbility  for  speeding  the  flow 
of  scrap.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  are  lying  waiting  to  be 
demolished  and  collected  in  every  works,  R.O.F.  shipyard  and 
colliery.  Lines  of  disused  tramlines  lie  buried  in  the  roads  of  our 
cities.  There  are  still  large  quantities  of  railings  left  untouched. 
Shop  stewards’  and  local  trade  union  organisations  must  make 
their  own  investigation  and  inventory,  and  send  it  to  the  Ministry 
of  Works.  If  every  kind  of  publicity  and  propaganda  were  used 
to  focus  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  on  the  matter,  there 
would  soon  be  a  change  in  the  present  lackadaisical  procedure. 

Increase  capacity:  Second  only  in  importance  to  scrap 
collection  is  the  need  to  increase  steel-making  capacity  by  open¬ 
ing  up  workable  furnaces,  closed  down  in  the  pre-war 
“  rationalisation  ”  and  by  building  new  ones.  For  steel-making 
— as  opposed  to  the  production  of  the  raw  materials,  pig  iron — 
the  plant  is  relatively  simple.  It  is  a  question  of  furnaces  and 
coke  ovens  to  supply  any  additional  coke  required.  An  all-out 
war  effort  needs  more  plant.  The  sooner  we  begin  building  the 
plant  the  better. 

All  available  machinery  must  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
bottlenecks  broken.  In  some  steel  works,  sections  were 
modernised  when  money  was  available,  but  other  departments 
were  not  brought  up  to  date.  Today  these  works  are  paying  for 
such  bad  planning  and  the  modern  sections  are  held  up  waiting 
for  the  up-to-date  ones  to  catch  up  with  them.  The  steady 
rhythm  of  production  will  only  be  possible  if  better  planning  is 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  workers  on  the  job. 

Use  more  British  Iron  Ore:  Before  the  war,  we  used  large 
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quantities  of  high-grade  ore  imported  from  Sweden,  Spain  and 
North  Africa. 

These  supplies  are  mostly  cut  off  from  us,  and  are  now 
diverted  for  Germany’s  use,  thus  helping  the  Nazis  to  increase 
their  output.  We  must  make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  own, 
British,  iron  ore.  It  is  estimated  that  these  deposits  are  not  less 
than  3,000  million  tons,  or  enough  for  an  output  of  10  million 
tons  of  steel  for  100  years. 

Even  our  resources  of  good  hematite  iron  ore  are  not  being 
fully  used,  according  to  the  Economist,  which  says : 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  domestic  output  is 
unsatisfactory  and  that  not  enough  is  being  done  to  expand  it.  .  . 
In  spite  of  the  seemingly  encouraging  statements  of  the  chairmen 
of  two  of  the  leading  concerns  interested  in  the  exploitation  of 
hematite  iron  ore  deposits,  it  appears  that,  taking  development  as 
a  whole,  the  position  is  far  from  satisfactory.  .  .  .  This  state  of 
affairs  calls  for  an  investigation  and  drastic  remedies.” 
(Economist,  January  24,  1942.) 

When  imports  of  high-grade  ore  were  cut  off,  there  was  no 
wholehearted  change-over  to  domestic  ore  resources.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  this  presents  many  technical  problems.  But 
these  are  not  insurmountable,  and  if  the  Iron  and  Steel  Control 
had  had  the  aim  of  greatly  increasing  steel  production,  this 
change-over  would  have  been  carried  out  to  a  large  extent.  If  the 
Government  had  been  stronger,  it  would  have  insisted  on  such 
a  policy,  and  there  would  be  a  much  less  serious  raw  material 
problem  now  than  is  the  case. 

It  is  easy  to  argue  that  Germany’s  increased  production  arises 
from  the  high-grade  ore  now  available  to  the  Nazis.  But  before 
Norway  and  France  were  overrun,  Germany  developed  a  steel 
industry  that  could  make  use  of  her  large  deposits  of  low-grade 
ore. 

Build  Modern  Blast  Furnaces:  In  the  Stewart  and  Lloyd 
plant,  Northamptonshire  ore  is  the  main  material  used,  and  high- 
grade  steels  are  made  from  this  low-^de  native  ore  supply. 

It  is  done  by  using  tlw  most  modern  blast  furnace  plant  in 
conjunction  with  Bessemer  converters  and  electric  steel  furnaces. 

is  required  is  the  ami^nictian  of  a  mimter  of  Blast 
Furnaces,  with  the  Bessemer  Converters  to  serve  them,  located 
in  the  areas  where  our  iron  ore  deposits  are  to  be  found,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Gpvernment  compels  the  industry  to  make  full 
use  in  existing  plant  of  all  native  iron  ore. 

Employment  of  women:  In  some  places  there  is  shortage  of 
labour,  biit  the  recruitment  of  women  to  fill  the  gaps  is  proceed¬ 
ing  very  slowly.  The  number  of  women  in  the  steel  industry  is 
far  too  low.  In  one  •instance,  in  Sheffield,  a  rolling  mill  is  only 
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working  two  shifts  because  it  is  not  possible  to  man  the  plant  for 
the  third  shift,  and  yet  women  have  not  been  brought  in  to  work. 

The  main  responsibility  for  encouraging  women  to  enter  the 
steel  industry  in  larger  numbers  falls  on  the  active  trade  unionists 
already  working  in  the  job.  They  must  teach  and  train  the 
women,  and  <M'ganise  them  in  the  trade  unions.  The  local  trade 
union  organi^fiations  should  back  up  every  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  win  more  women  for  the  industry. 
They  should  let  the  Ministry  of  Supply  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  know  of  cases  where  work  is  being  held  up  because  of 
shortage  of  labour  which  could  be  filled  by  women. 

Women  can  do  the  job.  They  are  doing  it  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
And,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  doing  it  .in  Britain. 
They  can  be  of  enormous  help  in  the  battle  to  get  more  steel  and 
to  provide  a  greater  army  of  skilled  workers  in  industry  and  in 
the  forces.  Their  help  is  vital,  and  any  trade  unionist  who  has 
lingering  doubts  about  it,  and  does  not  encourage  women  to  enter 
the  industry,  is  not  being  true  to  his  working-class  or  his  country’s 
interests.  The  place  for  women  today  is  on  the  factory  battle 
front,  where  they  can  perform  as  responsible  a  job  in  the  fight 
against  Hitler  as  any  worker  or  any  soldier,  sailor  or  airman. 

Transference:  In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  available 
labour,  transference  is  necessary.  The  Trade  Unions  should 
participate  in  all  schemes,  and  transferred  workers  should  be 
paid  either  at  their  present  rate  of  pay,  or  the  rate  appertaining 
to  the  district  into  which  they  are  transferred,  whichever  is  the 
higher. 

A  minimum  of  two  free  travel  passes  per  year  should  be 
issued  to  all  transferred  workers,  so  that  they  can  visit  their 
homes  and  families.  Proper  accommodation  should  be  arranged, 
and  satisfactory  hostels  built  to  house  transferred  workers,  so 
that  they  are  not  subjected  to  overcrowded  conditions  or  robbed 
by  rent  racketeers. 


The  Government  Must  Take 
Control 

This  programme  should  have  been  carried  out  long  ago.  The 
reasons  why  it  has  not  are  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
industry  and  the  vested  interests  that  control  it. 

The  price  of  steel:  One  result  of  the  way  in  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  controlled  is  seen  in  the  price  of  steel.  Production  has 
gone  down,  but  the  price  has  gone  up.  The  country  is  getting  less 
steel  for  its  money.  Has  the  reduction  in  output  any  connection 
with  the  increase  in  price?  The  few  large  trusts  that  monopolise 
the  industry  and  the  raw  materials  required  for  it,  maintain  strict 
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secrecy  about  the  price  of  steel,  but  its  general  level  is  admitted 
to  have  risen  by  over  40  per  cent  since  September,  1939,  and  by 
80  per  cent  since  1930,  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Federation 
became  a  unified  monopoly.  (Board  of  Trade  Index  of  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.) 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Comptroller-General  in  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  Appropriation  Account,  1939-40,  said  that  Steel  Control 
prices  are  “  the  pre-war  prices  of  the  various  associations  in  the 
industry  .  .  .  increased  to  cover  normal  increases  in  costs, 
verified  by  the  Federation’s  accountants.”  (Not  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s,  you  will  notice.)  He  added :  “  No  investigation  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  pre-war  or  current  costs  have  been  brought  to 
notice.” 

In  other  words  the  monopoly  Federation  fixes  its  own  prices, 
increases  them  to  meet  what  it  considers  to  be  increases  in  costs, 
but  does  not  allow  such  increased  charges  to  be  investigated! 

Monopoly  Control:  The  fact  is  that  the  British  steel  industry 
is  in  the  grip  of  one  of  the  tightest  monopolies  in  the  world,  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Federation. 

When  the  war  started,  this  Federation  overnight  became  the 
Steel  Control. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  organisation  which  has  resulted  in  the 
present  reduced  production,  and  which  causes  so  many  industries 
dependent  on  steel  to  be  held  up  for  supplies.  They  argue,  of 
course,  that  all  demands  are  being  met.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
examine  how  the  demand  is  fixed. 

Steel  Distribution:  Each  quarter  the  Steel  Control  tells  the 
Government  how  much  it  expects  to  produce.  The  Government 
may  press  for  a  little  more  of  this  or  that  particular  kind  of 
steel,  but  in  general  accepts  the  figure  it  is  given. 

This  is  then  allocated  among  the  different  branches  of  war 
industry,  each,  of  course,  coming  under  the  supervision  of  some 
Government  department.  These,  in  turn,  divide  the  quota  among 
the  different  contractors. 

Each  contractor  is  then  able  to  place  an  “  authorised  ”  order 
with  the  steel  manufacturers.  When  this  happens,  the  steel  is 
produced.  If  the  contractor  should  not  fully  order  his  allocation, 
so  much  less  steel  is  made,  because  the  industry  only  works  to 
fill  orders. 

In  other  words,  the  number  of  tanks,  guns,  shells,  bombs, 
planes  and  ships  depends  on  the  Steel  Control’s  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  steel  it  can  provide.  The  whole  scale  of  the  war 
effort  is  geared  to  this  figure. 

No  wonder  the  Steel  Control  can  say  :  “  demands  are  being 
satisfied  ”!  It  is  their  figures  which  fix  the  level  of  the  orders. 

Fears  of  “Excess  Capacity” :  Why  does  the  Federation  not 
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produce  an  abundance  of  steel,  expand  its  plant,  and  put  some 
energy  behind  the  campaign  for  scrap  iron? 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  that  the  industry’s  “obsession” 
is  the  fear  that  pressure  to  find  a  market  for  the  greater  output 
after  the  war  will  break  up  the  ring  and  lead  to  a  resumption 
of  competition  and  price  cutting. 

A  City  newspaper  writes :  “  The  task  of  adapting  the  industry’s 
plant  to  the  new  requirements  has  been  no  small  one,  and  the 
process  is  far  from  complete.  In  fact,  there  are  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  it  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  might  have  been  expected. 
.  .  .  Individual  firms  have  found  that  the  process  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  advantageous  in  the  financial  sense,  and  may  prejudice 
their  post-war  position.  ...  In  fact,  there  are  indications  that 
it  {the  industry)  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  post-war 
position”  {Investors’  Chronicle,  April  4,  1942.) 

An  article  in  the  Metal  Bulletin  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when 
it  defended  the  Steel  industry  in  the  following  words :  “  It  is 
no  use  blaming  the  Federation  for  keeping  an  eye  on  post-war 
conditions.  The  Germans  and  Americans  are  doing  the  same.” 
(March  10,  1942.) 

So  that  because  of  their  after-the-war  interests,  the  Federation 
is  reluctant  to  expand  the  industry  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  desperate  battle  on  which  this  country  is  engt^ed. 

The  Controllers:  Chairman  of  the  Steel  Federation  and 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England  until  he  joined  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1940,  was  Sir  Andrew  Duncan.  He  is  now  Minister  of 
Supply,  and  a  Cabinet  member.  The  Steel  Control  is  directly 
responsible  to  him. 

Controller  of  Iron  and  Steel  is  Colonel  Sir  W.  Charles  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Baldwin  group  of  Steel  companies.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  many  other  concerns,  including  the  G.W.R.  and 
Shell,  and,  before  the  war,  of  Mannesmannrohren-Werke  A.G. 
(Germany). 

The  Federation’s  President  is  Sir  James  Lithgow.  He  is  also 
the  Controller  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding  at  the  Admiralty.  This 
Scottish  steel  and  shipbuilding  magnate  acquired  first-class 
experience  in  restricting  output  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
National  Shipbuilders’  Security,  an  organisation  which  closed 
down  berths  capable  of  accommodating  1,300,000  tons  of 
shipping.  Few  of  these  slips  have  been  re-opened. 

Independent  Control  Wanted 

The  present  arrangement  may  suit  the  policy  of  the  steel 
industrialists  who  fear  “  excess  capacity,”  and  whose  worries 
over  what  might  happen  after  the  war  to  their  profits  prevents 
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them  from  flinging  everything  into  the  battle  today.  But  it  suits 
neither  the  workers  in  industry,  nor  the  needs  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  life. 

A  new  Steel  Control  must  be  set  up,  independent  of  the  Steel 
Federation  :  This  means  the  removal  of  the  monopolists  from 
their  present  dominant  position,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Control 
to  an  independent  body  with  strong  representation  of  technicians 
(not  financiers)  and  trade  unionists  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  increasing  output  by  at  least  one-fifth.  Every  monopoly 
and  vested  interest  standing  in  the  way  must  be  over-ridden,  and 
the  fullest  use  made  of  every  resource. 

Wages 

Wages  in  the  steel  industry  are  largely  based  on  bonus 
earnings.  This  means  that  the  drop  in  production  causes  a 
lowering  of  wages.  The  use  of  inferior  material,  requiring  more 
time  for  charging  furnaces,  for  getting  rid  of  impurities  and  for 
repairing  the  furnace  bottoms,  makes  the  work  much  harder  for 
lowered  earnings.  Steel  prices  go  up,  but  wages  go  down! 

In  the  steel  mills  there  are  also  difficulties,  because  there  is 
not  enough  steel  to  keep  the  workers  going. 

Steelworkers  are  well  organised.  In  1941  they  secured  an 
agreement  with  the  employers  by  which  bonus  rates  were  to  be 
increased  to  offset  reductions  in  output  when  these  were  due 
to  war-time  conditions. 

This  has  operated  satisfactorily  in  many  works,  but  there  are 
instances  where  the  employers  have  argued  that  reductions  in 
output  of  not  more  than  12i  per  cent  should  be  regarded  as 
normal  and  ignored.  At  a  time  when  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  increase  production,  these  employers  are  doing  their 
best  to  get  lowered  output  considered  as  normal. 

Increases  required:  By  fighting  for  increased  production, 
steel  workers  will  also  be  fighting  to  maintain  their  wages.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  bonus  payments  should  be 
raised,  not  only  for  the  steel  workers,  but  also  for  those 
responsible  for  maintenance,  such  as  electricians  and  engineers. 
The  wages  of  the  lower-paid  workers  must  also  be  increased. 

Women’s  Wages:  The  replacement  of  men  by  women  is 
regulated  by  a  special  agreement.  This  provides  for  a  wage  of 
48s.  a  week  to  learners  for  a  period  of  six  months.  In  this  time 
the  woman  is  expected  to  master  the  job  and  to  be  able  to  do  it 
without  supervision.  She  is  then  entitled  to  the  full  (man’s)  rate. 

But  employers  in  many  areas  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
they  can  get  women  to  do  men’s  work  without  additional  super¬ 
vision  at  the  learner’s  rate,  because  it  is  often  possible  for  a 
woman  to  learn  the  job  in  less  than  six  months. 
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This  attitude,  wherever  it  exists,  is  not  only  against  the  agree¬ 
ment,  it  is  harmful  to  the  war  effort.  If  women  are  to  be  given 
the  necessary  encouragement  to  do  their  best,  they  should  get  the 
rate  for  the  job. 

The  Unions  in  the  industry  took  this  important  question  up 
with  the  employers,  and  recently  secured  improvements  in  this 
position.  A  new  agreement  divides  women  in  the  steel  industry 
into  two  main  categories.  These  are : 

(1)  Women  on  labouring  work,  either  of  a  general  nature  or 
with  skilled  tradesmen,  where  it  is  often  not  easy  to  access 
whether  they  can  do  as  much  as  the  male  workers  they  have 
replaced.  Such  women  will  now  be  paid  the  learner’s  rate 
until  they  are  on  the  job  for  12  weeks.  When  this  period 
expires  they  are  entitled  to  receive  88i  per  cent  of  the  full 
wage  paid  to  the  men  they  replace. 

(2)  Women  working  machines  like  cranes,  manipulating  gear, 
etc.  When  they  have  worked  on  the  job  for  a  period  of 
12  weeks,  and  they  can  do  the  job  without  additional  super¬ 
vision  or  assistance,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  the  full 
wages  paid  to  the  men  replaced. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  trade  unionists  to  insist  that  the 
agreements  are  carried  out,  and  that  women  are  given  their  full 
rights  in  the  industry.  If  the  women  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
unions,  and  men  give  them  their  assistance,  those  employers  who 
are  trying  to  get  labour  on  the  cheap  can  be  dealt  with,  and  better 
production  can  be  obtained. 

How  to  Get  This  Plan  Carried  Out 

We  have  set  out  a  plan  to  get  a  greater  output  of  steel.  The 
workers  must  see  that  this  plan  is  carried  out.  But  this  does  not 
depend  on  those  in  the  steel  industry  alone.  Workers  in  all  war 
industries  must  play  their  part,  so  that  by  the  united  efforts  of  all, 
this  plan  will  be  operated,  the  Government  made  to  set  up  an 
independent  Steel  Control,  and  the  monopolists  chased  out  of 
their  positions. 

Jdint  Production  Committees:  Although  Joint  Production 
Committees,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  workers  and  of 
the  management,  exist  in  a  large  number  of  engineering  works, 
pits  and  shipyards,  only  one  has  been  founded  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  at  the  Stewart  &  Lloyd  plant. 

This  is  a  serious  weakness. 

Joint  Production  Committees  can  overcome  bottlenecks,  they 
can  take  steps  to  secure  supplies  of  scrap  iron  and  iron  ore,  they 
could  make  full  use  of  the  initiative  and  drive  of  the  workers 
and  works  managers. 

It  is  vital  that  such  bodies  should  be  set  up  throughout  the 
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steel  industry,  so  that  the  workers  all  over  the  country  can  play 
a  full  part  in  securing  tfae^  additional  steel  the  nation  needs. 

Speed  the  flow  of  scrap:  Every  shop  stewards’  committee, 
in  engineering  works,  shipyards,  R.O.F.’s,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
workers  in  the  steel  industry,  should  make  a  list  of  all  iron  scrap 
in  and  around  their  works,  including  structures  which  are  not 
entirely  derelict,  but  are  unlikely  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  in 
the  war.  They  should  send  this  list  to  the  Regional  Demolition 
and  Recovery  Officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Works,  and  take  steps 
to  see  that  the  public  is  kept  informed  through  the  press  and 
in  other  ways,  of  results.  A  campaign  of  this  character,  backed 
up  by  the  local  trade  union  organisations,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  managements  wherever  possible,  could  provide  the  much 
needed  stimulation  to  the  present  lethargic  method  of  scrap 
collection. 

Elxpose  the  hold  ups:  In  every  industry  using  steel,  strong 
representations  should  be  made,  through  the  Trade  Union 
District  Committee,  to  the  Regional  Board,  the  Government  De¬ 
partment  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whenever  production  is  held  up 
owing  to  the  lack  of  steel. 

Engineers,  shipyard  workers,  miners,  and  all  others  dependent 
on  steel  supplies  should  demand  to  be  told  the  precise  reasons 
for  the  shortage.  Everything  should  be  done  to  make  the  matter 
public,  and  to  win  the  support  of  the  Labour  organisations,  the 
local  M.P.’s,  etc. 

Get  Together:  Shop  Stewards  in  the  steel  industry  should  get 
together  with  the  stewards  in  the  concerns  to  which  their  pro¬ 
ducts  are  sent.  By  discussing  shortages,  under-employment  and 
similar  problems,  they  can  take  concerted  steps  to  see  that  such 
difficulties  are  overcome. 

Thus,  if  the  workers  in  a  steel-using  factory  are  held  up  for 
supplies,  and  explained  this  to  the  stewards  at  the  plant  from 
which  their  supplies  are  drawn,  decisions  could  be  reached  as 
to  how  increased  and  speedier  production  could  be  obtained  at 
the  steel  works.  Such  collaboration  would  be  of  very  great  help 
in  smoothing  out  difficulties  that  at  present  hamper  output. 

The  Nation  Depends  on  You 

The  nation  depends  on  its  steel  workers.  The  call  from  every 
section  of  the  industry  is  for  more  steel.  The  demand  made  by 
our  brothers  in  the  forces  is  for  more  tanks,  more  guns,  more 
planes,  more  ships,  more  of  every  kind  of  weapon.  Our  Soviet 
Ally,  too,  is  calling  for  more  tanks,  because  |in  spite  of  super¬ 
human  efforts,  the  Nazi  still  possess  superior  numbers. 

The  coming  months  can  be  decisive.  On  the  Eastern  Front 
the  armies  are  opening  up  the  greatest  battles  of  all  time.  Months 
of  steel  output  will  be  consumed  in  the  space  of  days.  The 
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mightiest  mechanised  forces  of  history  will  be  locked  in  mortal 
combat. 

The  Red  Army  has  already  shown  that  it  can  smash  Hitler’s 
panzer  divisions  and  drive  them  back.  The  call  is  for  a  supreme 
effort  from  Britain,  not  in  1943  or  1944,  but  in  these  next  months 
and  weeks,  so  that  simultaneous  blows  can  be  struck  by  Britain 
in  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  East  against  the 
common  enemy. 

Lead  the  Way 

This  call  for  an  offensive  is  not  for  the  ears  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  alone.  It  is  also  for  the  workers  in  industry, 
especially  in  steel. 

We  owe  it  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  our  Allies  in  this  great 
battle  for  freedom,  to  smash  through  every  obstacle  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  turning  out  greater  quantities  of  steel  than  ever  in 
history. 

Once  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  the  job,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  stop  us.  We  have  the  plant,  we  have  the  skill,  we  have 
the  materials. 

Let  each  one  of  us  now  enter  the  battle  for  more  steel,  under- 
standmg  that  every  increase  in  production  will  be  forging  a 
gigantic  ring  round  Hitler,  from  which  he  will  never  escape. 

The  chance  is  here  for  victory  this  year.  Let  us  lead  the  way 
in  winning  it. 


JOIS 

The  Communist  Party 

and  help  to  get  the  policy  described  in 
this  pamphlet  carried  out. 

The  greater  the  number  of  Communist  Steel  Workers, 
the  more  powerful  the  fight,  the  quicker  the  victory. 

Write  your  name  and  address  here  (capital  letters)  and  post  to 
the  Communist  Party,  16  King  Street,  London,  W.C.2.  You  will 
receive  a  reply  by  return  of  post. 


Name  . 
Address 
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